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utility that is now in the ascendant, both in
France and elsewhere.

The same spirit of what we must call parody
is shown in such a statement as that (p. 78)
"an audience composed of roughs or clowns
is boldly told by an educated man that it has
more political information than an equal number
of scholars." By " roughs " Sir Henry Maine
explains that he means the artisans of the towns.
The designation is hardly felicitous. It is not
even fashionable; for the roughs and clowns
are now by common consent of Tories and
Liberals alike transformed into capable citizens.
Such a phrase gives us a painful glimpse of
the accurate knowledge of their countrymen
that is possessed by eminent men who write
about them from the dim and distant seclusion
of college libraries and official bureaux. If Sir
Henry Maine could spare a few evenings from
dispassionate meditations on popular government
in the abstract, to the inspection of the govern-
ing people in the concrete, he would be the
first to see that to dispatch an audience of
skilled artisans as an assembly of roughs is as
unscientific, to use the mildest word, as the